On the relations of Slavery to the War,: and on the 
• treatment of it necessary to permanent peace. 



A FEW SUcaJESTiONy Vi)il THOUGHTS L^L AISII) 

PATRIOTU; ]MEN. 



iiNTUODliCTlON. 

Tho iiithci's oT the Coiustitutiou sincurciy closiied and expcctyd the 
rapid diiiappcamnco oi' slavery Irom the StatcH. Accordingly they 
made oiactinoiits applicable to ?~lavo,s uudcr the names of perilous, but not 
applicable to them excluHively, ^>o that they would still be appropriate 
when slavery should cease to exist. The Constitution left slavery \yith 
the States, not to ])e preserved, but to bo got rid of in a way most con- 
venient for each. In seven of the old thirteen, States it was soon abol- 
ished. In six it still lingered, but ill most of thein doubtfully, until the 
emergence of Cotton and the Cotton Gin. Up to that period there had been 
but one opinion in regard to it, namely, that it is a moral and political 
evil, but one to be managed exclusively by the States in which it exists. 
■:• netween that time rMid the present, four opinions have made their ap- 
pearance in the North, different either in their estimate of the cRaractcr 
of slavery, or in the practical treatment of it which tliey propose. 

ICIEST OPINION. 

The iirst opinion is that of the Abolitionists — which naturally origin- 
ated when it became app?,rent that some of the States did not intend to 
carry out in goodfaitli tlie [)urpose ;ind implied promise ot* the Fathers. 
This opinion holds that slavery is in violation of the principles of Christ- 
ianity, — that it is a moral ovif ;i .v/a. So tar many others besides aboli- 
tionists agiee with thciu. J>ut, this o} iiiion iuiids, moreover, that the Gov- 
ernment and citizens of the Vnited Stales are uiorally responsible for the 
continuance of this evil, and that thcrelbre -her ought to abolish peace- 
ably if they can, forcibly if they must. Tliis opinion, however, has failed 
to awaken any feeling of responsibility in more than in a few minds, be- 
cause the prevailing opinion is that the Consiitution left the abolition of 
slavery (however unfortunately) wholly with the States; and therefore 
all moral responsibility in regard to it rests upon the citizens of the Sta* * 
where it exists, and not upon the citizens of the United States. '^'^ 

Hence the number of abolitionists, in this seme, always has 
and is, extremely small. ^''^'^^^ 

SECOND OPINION. 

It is not to be inferred that the people of the United ■ ' 
of slaverv, as they have been falsely accused, because so ^^'^^J" approve 
abolitionists. Tlie whole subject was almost lost sight ot* *liem are 

versal emancipation by the Slates then»selves sooner • iO"g uni- 
ed. Since that time has appeared the anli-daven . - or later was expcct- 
ditier essentially from that of the abolitionists i ;i opinion. It does not 
It holds it to be a social, political and moral -^^/^^ estimate of slavery, 
slaveholders. But it proposes a treatmer f 7^'.:^^^^^^ mlhnn 
the abolitionists. It would brins to bea- \''\ ^\ different from that Of- 

<.';&n cjinstian and persuasiye in 



Hiioiuo.s which one chri^^tiuu may exert iipor. unothc;v, niid tlie triti^ens ol' 
one State luiiy rightfully use towards tho.<e ol' another, to induce s( an hold- 
ers thcimclves to abolish slavery wherever it exists. Wherever Cojigress 
has exclusive jurisdiction, as especially in the Territories, it would ex- 
chide slavery. And as Congress has control over admission to the Union 
it would admit no more slave states. 

The anti-slavery opinion, takhig the more correct view of the char- 
acter and relations of slavery, and of the consequent duties, and legal and 
{>olitical powers of the citizens and government of the United States in 
regard to it, has gradually and of late (even before the war) rapidly in- 
creased. As the true character and designs of slavery have become more 
apparent this opinion has prevailed the more, until at the last president- 
ial election a- majority of the people of the north had become in opinion 
and practice anti-slavery. 

TlIIllD OPINION. 

This opinion is that of 2ndiffere7ice to the moral character of sla very 
and considers it merely as a form of labor. If the people oi* a State or 
Territory think they can procure the most profitable labor by making tlie 
laborers slaves, this opinion holds that they have a right to do so, — that 
such people r.re neither to be morally rebuked, nor politically or legally 
restrained. 

This deadly moral and political depravity the South and its allies 
have made desperate efforts to extend over the whole North. But if at 
one time there seemed danger of their success, it was because so many fol- 
lowed blindly party names and party leaders, urged on by party watch- 
words, and incessant sophistry and lies ; and not because of a fully in- 
formed approval of the doctrines and purposes of those who directed them. 

FOURTH OPINION. 

The fourth opinion has been developed mostly by the rebellion, and 
iias relation especially to the political aspect of shavery. This opiniorj 
holds that the existence of slavery is incompatible with the permanent 
peace, political welfare, and even existence of the nation ; and its practic- 
al conclusion is that it must be destroyed. This relation of northern mind 
to slavery is at present mostly in the form of a widely prevalent instinct- 
ive /t^^Zmg, but beginning to express itself distinctly at a great many 
points. This opinion is taking the place, or the lead, of all the others^ 
and if true, ought to be encouraged and become universal. In many 
minds, however, there are still doubts of its truth, and many others refuse 
to admit it, because of the supposed practical difficulties in the treatment 
of slavery which this opinion necessarily involves — except for those who 
are willing that the United States should become another Mexican Re- 
public. 

TRUTH OF THE FOURTH OPINION. 

This would seem to be obvious enough to all who have witnessed 
the disposition and conduct of slaveholders for the last ten years, and 
especially since the last presidential election. If their treason were mere 
vexation at the loss of political povfcr it might be sufficient to convince 
them once for all, that they cannot tak^:' by the sword what is refused them 
by the ballot box. But if the caus^.3 of their present infamous attempt 
;tre inherent in the very nature, necessities and relations of slavery, causes 



which must beuonie constautiy more and more urgent the longer slavery 
exists, then consequences like the present, or worse, cannot fail to be re- 
peated at intervals longer or shorter according to circumstances. 

Suppose the present war ended, and that the revolted States have 
taken their place as before under the Constitution, or with any modifica- 
tions of the Constitution which should not abolish slavery — it is plain 
that all the past irritations between the North and the South would be 
increased, and that they would all have their origin in slavery. 

Fjust. — A fugitive slave law would be a stronger necessity of slave- 
ry than before, from the hope and instinct of freedom jjicreased by the 
war — would be obeyed by the North with greater reluctance than be- 
fore, because with still stronger feelings of shame, and more painful vio- 
lations of conscience, and of course Avould be oftener disobeyed. 

Second. — The disputes in regard to the territories would be niore 
violent than before. On the part of the North, its present experience of 
the faithless and dangerous character of slavery would make it more than 
ever determined, both for moral and political reasons, to prevent its ex- 
tension and the increase of its power. 

On the part of the South — if it should still hope to reccver the bal- 
ance of political power by the formation of new slave states, this would 
give rise to constant collisions, as in Kansas. Or if the territory below a 
(certain latitude be yielded to slavery, then there would bo constant lili- 
bustering for new conquests by the South, with jealousy, fear, and veto by 
the North. But if the South give up the hope of equal political power, 
this of itself would be a standing source of irritation and anger against 
the North, and there would still remain the inherent necessity of slavery 
to expand. Because the interest of the slave-producing states would de- 
mand a permanent market, and the safety of the planting states would 
demand room, lest the operation of the laws of population should become 
destructive both of slavery and slaveholders. With both North and South 
this question would be one of self-preservation, of life and death, and the 
conflict would be "irrepressible." 

TuiRD. — If the South is subdued and obliged to return to a pretend- 
ed allegiance it will be with the most bitter feelings towards the North, 
and that clause of the Constitution which "entitles the citizens of each 
State to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States" 
would be more often violated than hitherto, but the violation would not 
be as patiently tolerated by the victorious North as hitherto. 

Fourth. — The character of slavery would be more fiercely assailed 
than ever — its enemies being able to add to "the sum of ail villanies" 
those of rebellion and treason. 

EiETU. — ^The South w'ould still complain, however without reason as 
heretofore, of the unjust operation of tarifis and other commercial regu- 
lations ; and of the intention of the North to interfere with their Insti- 
tution. 

I. Under ."^uch circumstances would the South, in the Union, remain 
helpless and peaceful ? Not in the least. Stimulated by wounded pride, 
desire of revenge, and fear — besides all the reasons which have induced 
the present rebellion — it would instantly set about laying the foundations 
of another, and better planned revolt. Restored to its place under the 
(Jonstitution, the South would still hold the balance of power between 
Northern parties; and party leaders, who so rarely prefer country to party 
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would pluy into their hiiiids as lierctoforc. Tiic houth, n^canwliiic, ((uictly 
making its preparations under "the right of ihc people to keep and bear 
arms by the establishment oi' luannnu'turcs and by a more varied 
agriculture acquiring the means Oi'del'once and oilenee even under block- 
ado— would, in thirty years, be vastly suvtcrior tu its present scU'as a Avar- 
making power, and under the inliuenee of stronger motives to make war 
ihan at present. Thus the interval, whicli the good naturod North might 
call peace, would prove to l)e only a treacherous, and probably ifrwcr. 

II. But suppose the Soutli to go o?^f o/" Union, and its inde- 
pendence to be acknowledged, it is plain that none of the causes of dis- 
agreemet^t, irritation, nuitual jealousy and fen r, and so of war, would be re- 
moved or diminished, but rather increased. There would f^till be fugitive 
slaves. And the South has already threatened, fiat, thev, the North 
will be a "police, at its peril/' k) prevent their es;rape. 

The South, from tlie very nature of Hs institutious, must be a war- 
like power and aim at (;on<|uest, that is, increase of territory, while 
the North would have stronger motives to prevent the extension of slavery 
than ever before. The mutual jealousy in regard to physical power would 
take the place of that in regard to political power — both parties re- 
proaching each other for the necessity of maintaining standing armies, 
and an expense for (rovernment and protection a hundred fold greater 
than they have been accustomed to. Add the nuitual reproaches of abol- 
tionists, and slavehokh^ , and the insults to which Northern men would 
be subjected at tb' .ath — and we should be much more appropriately 
called " natp- enemies" than ever were France and England. 

The opinion developed by the war, then, will be found to be true in 
proportion as we examine all the relations of the case. The conclusion 
seems inevitable, that the permanent peace, welfare, and safety of the 
Nation, are impossible while slavery exists, whether the slaveholding 
states are in the Union or our of it. 

Since the truth of this opinion is undeniable, the practical inference that 
slavery must he abolished, is urged by paramount, and the most impera- 
tive reasons which ever control the conduct of statesmen. The necessity 
of this inference is beginning to be felt everywhere in the North, and 
would be universally acknowledged, were the reasons for it fully appre- 
hended by all. liut many, perhaps most, even then, would hesitate to 
adopt the extreme measure of abolition — some on account of the diffi- 
adties, some on account of the objections which oppose it. 

THE DIFFICULTIES. 
And first, the })hysical difficulty. To declare the slaves free with- 
out the power to make them so, would of course be only empty words. 
But whenever slaves from the seceded States escape within the lines oi' 
our armies, or otherwhere,let them be declared free, and be treated as free 
men. In whatever region oar arnsies liave control let the slaves be eman- 
cipated by the war-power, or by Congress. This would excite the 
expectations of tlie slaves throughout the country, and render 
them much less serviceable to their masters in carrying on the war than 
they are at present. If we can compel the South to return (as we intend) 
nitk slavery, we can much more easily ivcthmit \\. 

Seco7id — The lec/al and 7nora/, difficidties. We do not easily div(st 
ourselves of the feelings habitual to us from, our relations to the Slave 
States under the Constitution, hence we still hear talk of tin; "rights of 
the South," "obligation to keep faith," and so forth. 
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But .suppose thcso legal relations still to exist, as they do in rcgaid 
to some States, yet, as of old and always, salus jjopuli suprema lkx, 
That is, the cxhtoice ot'thc Nation is paramount to all particular Ibrms, 
institutions, and relations of it. These can have no legal or other 
light to be, Asdienever they become incompatible with the safety oP I he 
State, whatever may have been their claims before. 

But, moreover, without appeal to the ultima ratio, Congnjss is re- 
(piircd by the Consiitiition to pass all laAvs necessary for the execution ol 
nil its chartered powers ; and undoubtedly to preserve the existence, in- 
tegrity, and safety of the Nation is among the powers of the National 
(lovernment under the Constitution. These highest exigencies, touching 
the being, or the essential w'ell-being of the nation, either by the Con- 
stitution, or above the Constitution, if need be, override all laws and com- 
pacts — these ahvays implying the condition salva Republica. 

The legal and moral difficulties, then, we might reckon sufficiently 
disposed of. But, more in detail, in regard to the two classes to be 
immediatelv atFected bv emancix)ation. The revolted States, and rebels 
everywhere, have removed these difficulties by their own act, — the Gov- 
vernment is under no legal or other obligation to treat them otherwise 
than as declared enemies, and to render them as powerless for offence as 
])0ssible, both now, and hereafter. 

The loyal Slave-States and individuals, if they are truly such, will 
consent (on conditions to be agreed upon with such states) to what tlic 
common safety requires, or if any should insist on sacrificing the public 
good to private convenience or opinion, it would be st the option of the 
government to treat them as rebels, or as in other cases where property 
is taken without the consent of the owner. The true ultimate inter- 
est 0 i' the border states is so obviously in tho direction of freedom ; the 
^^porary inconvenience of becoming free states would now be so small ; 

'he worst consequences of future disputes would so certainly fal I 
upon t.. "» , as in the present instaYice, that it is difficult to believe that patri- 
otic and loj al men will resist their own best good at the expense of the 
national safety. 

Third. The lyccuniary difficulty. So large a proportion of the 
slaves will be forfeited by the rebellion,and their value is so reduced by the 
war, that the pecuniary compensation required to effect universal eman- 
cipation, though sufficiently large, would be as nothing compared with the 
annual and perpetual expense of large standing armies, and other expenses 
indispensable to safety in consequence of the continuance of slavery. It. 
would cost infinitely less to destroy slavery than to preserve it. 

There are, then, no difficulties in the way of universal emancipation 
which should not equally require us to disband our armies, and accept 
.•^uch terms of peace as the South chooses to dictate. 

THE OBJECTIONS. 

Suppose the diffucidties of emancipation all removed, or overcome — 
still would the measure be advisable on the whole ? Would not the con- 
sequences of emancipation be worse than those of permanent slavery? It 
has been shown that the permanence of slavery entails the very gravest 
evils, endangering not only the peace and prosperity, but the very life of 
the nation. Besides periodical and other enormous expenses, it in- 

volves the necessity of that heaviest curse of despotism, tho perpetual 
maintaiuanco of standing armies, eatingout the substance of the people, and 
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destructive of their liberties, inakinf^ us all ^)oor toilint^ slaves for the 
sake of preserving slavery. 

If the consequences of enumcipation would be worse than these, then 
the objections to it are insuperable. Lot us examine them. 

First. It is said that there would be the utmost danger in turning 
loose at once such vast numbers of ignorant men ; that it would be an 
uncontrollable flood of barbarism destroying all before it.j 

But the objection forgets that in this case actual emancipation could 
only keep pace with the physical force sufficient to effect it, and that this 
same force would be present to control unfavorable results if any should 
arise. If, however, universal emancipation could be efl'ected at once, 
there is no reason to fear insurrection 0?^ the part of the ?ie^roes. This 
calamity was confidently promised by slaveholders and their friends as there- 
suit of emancipation in ihe West Indies. Bat the negroes, though more ig- 
norant, and in much larger proportion to the whites than with us, accepting 
joyfully the gift of freedom,by exejuplary and quiet conduct of good citi* 
zens wholly talsified both the hopes of their enemies and the fears of 
their friends. It is slar>es who rebel, not emancipated men, unless there 
is an attempt to reduce them again to slavery, as in St. Domingo. In 
Jamaica there has been no disturbance, and no fear of any since emanci- 
])ation, but in the hundred years preceding that measure there had been 
;?o less than thirty insurrections. In our case the power that could 
emancipate could also control and protect. Or if any of the states should 
choose to emancipate in their own way the result would be the same. In 
either case the predicted danger would not exist. This first objection, 
therefore, is wholly without validity and may be dismissed. 

Second, The second and great objection to emancipation is found in 
the supposed difl&cultyof answering the que,stion, What shall be done with 
the negroes ? 

Since no danger is to be feared from them, this question resolves it- 
self into another, namely, can inconvenient consequences of emancipation 
be avoided ? No, they cannot. But this objection is valid only on con- 
dition that these inconveniences will be more disastrous than the conse- 
quences of permanent slavery, shown to be inevitable. 

If it can be made to appear that the unfavorable effects of emanci- 
pation will be temporary, and that they will fall chiefly upon those who 
have made this measure necessary, and that ultimately the result will be 
beneficial both to late master and slave, and to the whole, now at length 
homogeneous, and truly united states, the objection of temporary evils 
however great should not prevent emancipation. 

The question 'what shall be done with the negroes?' means how will 
their freedom aftect us. In all political discussions involving the negro 
we commonly ignore his interests altogether. But notwithstanding our 
practical selfishness, the real and only reliable opposition to slavery at the 
North rests upon the instinctive feeling of its injustice to the slave. We 
may, then, without being liable to the charge of hypocrisy, ask, what 
shall be done with the negroes in reference to their interests ? In an- 
swer to which it may be replied that they would be still needed to per- 
form the same v^ork as before, with the difierence that now their interest 
would have to be consulted as well as that of their employers. As free 
laborers they would fall at once under the law of demand and supply, and 
tts the demand would exceed the supply the inconveniences of enuuicipa- 
tio)i would utFect them not at all, e.\ «:•;;] t1 it might be by the nttenq»t of 



tiioir late iiia.stci-s to conijjcl tiicm to work lor iiuulcquate wages. Thi.s, 
tiowovor, would injure the negro less tlian his employer, since it would de- 
prive him of labor, while it stimulated the negro to acquire land for him- 
self, a.s happened in Jamaica, where out of 320,000 persons, liberated 
less than thirty years ago, there are now 50,000 proprietors of small 
{'arms. That is, an innnensly lar^\e proportion of the adult mcnjhave be- 
con)e owners of land. This has greatly elevated the condition and char- 
acter of the negro as compared with slavery, but at the same time has 
made him nearly independent of his former master. He is under no 
great necessity to work except on his own land, and therefore will not 
work without fair wages — an unpardonable sin in the eyes of slave- 
holders-hence the reiterated slander that the negro will not work except 
on compulsion. Throughout the British West Indies, as is now acknowl- 
edged by everybody there, emancipation has been an infinite blessing to 
the negro. We need, then, do nothing with the negro, as far as he is 
concerned, but leave him to the care of Providence and his own wits. 

In reference to our own interests, what ?ieed ive do with the emanci- 
pated negroes? Nothing. As regards the North the only objection to 
emancipation is, the expense of it. But this would be in exchange of 
a hundred-fold greater expense, besides other evils of preserving slavery. 

Would the South still secede after emancipation ? All the reasons 
for doing so originate in slavery — ^besides it could not, without the coop- 
eration of the negroes, but this could never be obtained because it would 
subject them to be again enslaved. 

Would there be the same danger as under slavery, of an accumula- 
tion of the black race, especially in the planting States, so that the coun- 
try would ultimately come into their hands ? There would not. Because 
the most enterprising and intelligent colored men would bo drawn to- 
wards regions where their social relations wou'ld be more inviting, as 
Liberia and some of the West Indies. And because the free labor sys- 
tem would lead to another result in the planting States not greatly to be 
deplored, viz : the breaking up of large estates into smaller ones, the 
development of a strong middle class of white men, and the more equal 
distribution of land and wealth throughout the community, instead of 
having both accumulated in the hands of a few hundred nabobs, constitu- 
ting a proud and domineering plantocracy trampling upon herds of miser- 
able slaves, and more miserable landless whites. This result will be 
most obstinately resisted by the planting slaveholders. To be deprived of 
this kind of dominion, of the delightful consciousness of patrician 
rank, and of purity free of all tne contaminations of labor, that servile 
thing, which so pollutes and degrades all Northern men that there is iw 
gentleman north of Mason and J)ixon's line — this would be for them the 
direst of evils.This devilish pride has begotten rebellion,treason and war,and 
will be at all times hereafter, until it is humbled, ready to reproduce them. 
The humiliation of this would be for the slaveholders the truly dread- 
ful consequence of emancipation ; that it is, therefore, an insuperable 
objection to the measure, will by some be doubted. 

Another serious temporary inconvenience of emancipation wcu'd 
fall, almost exclusively, upon the cotton and sugar planters of the extreme 
South (not much to be regretted by those who have any instinct of jus- 
tice). They might find themselves for a time in the condition of Wes- 
tern farmers, that is, suffering from a scarcity of labor, while the nature 
of their crops makes this a greater evil than in ordinary farming. But 
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-as most of tho laborers would rcuiaiu in the same retrious as before, this 
would rctolve itself into the necessity — until ihe relations of labor 
iind employment became settled — of offering wages which might dimin- 
ish tile prolitH of the planter. That this would be tempora^*y and that 
free labor, at remunerating prices for the laborer, is more efficient and 
more profitable than slave labor, even in sugar planting, is proved by ex- 
periment on a large scale in Barbadoes, as freely acknowledged by 
planters themselves. The following is an example of a single plantation. 
Under slavery the estate had 2ii0 slaves, and averaged 140 hogsheads of 
sugar, at a cost of 10 pounds 12 shillings per hogshead. It is now work- 
ed by DO free laborers, and has averaged for the last seven years, 1.94 
hogsheads at .i cost of 4 pounds per hogshead. Under slavery the 
average product of sugar was 1,043 pounds to the hand; under freedom 
3,360 pounds. Here is a wide margin for higher wages than was giv- 
en in this case, before free labor would become less profitable than 
slavery. 

There are, then, no insuperable difficulties, and no objections of a 
feather's weight in tho way of emancipation, in comparison with the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it. For, from what dreadful and endless 
■evils would both South and North be at once and forever delivered by iti 
All causes of dispute removed, no longer antagonists in irrepressible con- 
llict, they would, from the very nature of their difTerences of climate, 
productions, and employments, rapidly become the necessary and peace- 
ful complements of each other, thus constituting one whoh^ complete Na- 
tion, in the fullest sense independent, and therefore always peaceful, and 
at the same time impregnable against the world. 

It has been the purpose of this tract to consider only the political 
and economic relations of slavery, and as affecting ourselves. But, sure- 
ly, it is not to be placed among the objections to emancipation that all 
the friends of the Union, and of free government everywhere would re- 
joice at the removal of the blot of slavery from the otherwise truly model 
llepubiic — that our aristocratic enemies of the old world would be cheat- 
ed of their malicious hopes and exultation at our eagerly expected niin — 
and that all Christian men throughout the world would thank God that 
Ohristanity had at length asserted its power to make even this conquest. 
For to the mighty power of Christianity^ underlying ail more visible and 
immediate causes, would the result be owing, to Christianity due the hon- 
or of the victory. 

P. S. — Since writing the above I lind t'ae same view of the nrce.s.-<dy of. emancipal- 
tion in a speech of Earl Kuissell, at Newcastle: — " Wc now sec two parties contcndin.;^ 
together, not upon thp aufntion of fiiavery — though that I believe is tlic original cause of 
the conflict. I cannot help asking myself as affairs progress in the contest, lo ivhai 
(jood end can it lead. Supposing this contest ended, and that the boutli should agree 
to enter again with all the rights of the Constitution, should we not again have that 
fatal subject of Shverij brought in along iclthfJiem? (Hurrah.) Should WO not have 
tlioso who dificrcd from Mr. Liucohi at the last election carried back into the Union, 
':nd thus stioner or later the quarrd would rt.commence, and pfrhaptt a hnf/ ctvil war 
follow ?" This is the view of all onr friends in Europe, and of all Statesmen there. 
Tht'v look upon tlio oonliict — ?m/^.s.v it uim at the destrucliij/L r.f Hiaver]/, ila essential awl 
onlij cause — as a mere waste of blood and treasure, a Ara^te to be cflen repeated so long 
:is Slavery exists, whether in the Union or out of it. 

At present we ha^'e little foreign sympathy, with great dangci' of foreign interven- 
tion ; while we iiiifjld have in Europe a popular enthusiasm on our side which would 
give great moral aid, and render intervention impossible. For the Government to re- 
ject the true course out of deference to one ctr two doubtful border States — if they 
should innist on thwarting the best r/ood vf Itf country and their own — is just the old fable 
of the Dog and the Shadow. Tlio contest would not bo rendered move obstinate ; be- 
cause the South has been already made to believe that abolition is tho purpose of 
the North, and cannot be made to think otherwise. Let tho lie invented bj South^vn 
)i) agogucs for our injury, beeome truth i^^ii' ovrn <iestruction. 



